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supernatural being now and here inspiring 'believers' with 
moral insight and strength. And in any case it is not to the 
purpose to contrast 'Christ' and 'philosophy' to the disparage- 
ment of the latter (pp. 296, 297). The only meaning of such 
a contrast is that in moral subjects the mass of mankind are 
much more powerfully moved by personal influence than by 
philosophical reasoning or mere precept. 

These critical observations, we believe, are justified; but we 
must repeat that, notwithstanding such defects, the book is in 
the main a genuine contribution to ethical thinking, which may 
be welcomed by readers belonging to more than one school. The 
author has read widely and thoughtfully; and among his in- 
cidental references and allusions there are many which are 
remarkably stimulating and suggestive. 

S. H. Mellone. 

Manchester, England. 

Kant's Critique of ^Esthetic Judgment. Translated, with 
seven introductory essays, notes, and analytical index, by 
James Creed Meredith. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 
Pp. clxx, 333. 

Mr. Meredith has given a very clear and readable translation 
of Kant's treatise, and further helped the student by his notes 
and essays, which discuss some of the most important questions 
in a sympathetic but independent spirit, the result being an 
altogether useful book and one especially suited for an intro- 
duction to the subject. The first essay begins with a statement 
of what is conceived to be Kant's fundamental presupposition, 
none the less fundamental for not being definitely put forward 
as such. Kant, in his search after the conditions that account 
for the possibility of experience (in its widest sense), reached 
the conception of "the mind as a system with various special 
faculties, all combining harmoniously in a teleological unity" 
(p. xix). 'Teleological,' I take it, Mr. Meredith intends to 
be explained by the next sentence: "Thus, as Kant says, 
'reason is, in regard to the principles of cognition, a perfectly 
distinct, independent unity, in which, as in an organized body, 
every member exists for the sake of the others, and all for the 
sake of each, so that no principle can be viewed with safety, in 
one relationship, unless it is, at the same time, viewed in re- 
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lation to the total use of pure reason." ("Critique of Pure 
Reason," p. xxxii, Werke, Vol. iii, p. 15.) This is very Hegelian, 
but the great distinction from Hegel is that Kant holds we 
cannot apprehend this ultimate unity, although he is convinced 
we can only conceive our experience to be what it manifestly 
is on the supposition that in some sense such a harmony does 
exist. This conviction, according to Mr. Meredith, was "too 
dear to the mind of Kant to permit of his calling it in ques- 
tion." 

Now the "Critique of Esthetic Judgment," although an 
afterthought, affords a clue, and a most valuable one, as to 
the kind of way in which these distinct faculties might be 
combined in that super-sensible unity which we have to assume 
although we cannot fully comprehend it. To start with, there 
is the "radical distinction" Kant drew between the theoretical 
and the practical faculty, that is, between "the Subject which 
is known in its external manifestation in a system of relations, 
and the Subject as the ultimate source of action, and, therefore, 
as in antithesis to the mere system of relations" (p. xix). 
And yet for these two faculties "there must be some underlying 
unity, whether we can definitely conceive that unity or not" 
(p. xx). Now, suppose we could discover some capacity 
"which only belongs to the mind because it is a mind which 
possesses a theoretical and a practical faculty between which 
harmony prevails." Suppose we could "further discover that 
the mind, in that capacity, has a faculty which by virtue of 
the very conception of this harmonizing and reconciliation of 
the differences that for the other faculties were ultimate (even 
though criticism might show that the harmony was presupposed) 
is able to make something of its own, i. e., to be constitutive 
a priori" (p. xxi). Ordinary cognition, when the mind is 
purely theoretical, using the categories of the understanding 
alone (e. g., substance, cause and effect, unity and plurality, 
etc.) and dealing with the ordinary concepts of objects based 
on these, — e. g., such concepts as flower, cow, shell, — finds itself 
faced with a mass of sense-particulars that it would like to 
account for. The desire to account for these fully, the hope 
that we might thus be able to discover a systematic unity through- 
out the whole of nature, "adapted to our faculties of cog- 
nition," is a principle involved in the scientific impulse itself: 
yet this principle must be called only "a subjective principle, 
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i. e., maxim, of judgment" (p. xxvi, quoted from Kant), be- 
cause it does not tell us what we are bound to ascribe to the 
object. We start our inquiry in the hope: that is all. But 
peace and joy would certainly be ours, if, in contemplating 
the character, the form, of an object with which we are eon- 
fronted as actually embodied in sense-particulars, the mind 
could feel that these sense-particulars were in some profound 
and ultimate way bound up with the form itself and the con- 
cept that summarized the form. Such an intimate agreement 
between the actuality of the object, i. e., its existence as pre- 
sented to sense, and the concept of the object may be called 
in Kant's technical jargon the finality of the form (p. xxvi. 
^Zwechmassigkeit." Would 'harmony' be a better translation?) 
Now in the aesthetic pleasure proper we appear to find just 
such a pleasure as that spoken of here: a feeling, in Mr. 
Meredith's words, "immediately bound up with the appre- 
hension of the form of an object, so as to constitute an assthetic 
representation of its finality" (p. xxvii), that is, I take it, 
so as to insur.e that the sense particulars are felt to be pro- 
foundly in harmony with the concept. But in what sense 
"profoundly in harmony"? It is on this point that I do 
not find Mr. Meredith quite clear, though this may only be 
because I have not understood him properly. He says, and 
I quite agree, that in Art this harmony between imagination 
and understanding, between the concept-making power and 
the power of representation to sense, is only revealed to us 
"indirectly through feeling, namely, by means of a sensation 
of its effect upon the mind. But the sensation does not itself 
immediately testify to its origin" (p. lxi). So far I agree, 
but he goes on to say that there is not involved "an immedi- 
ate consciousness of the harmony of imagination and under- 
standing." Now this seems to me to make a distinction with- 
out a difference between "the sensation of an effect on the 
mind" and the consciousness of that sensation. If this was 
all that Kant meant when he spoke of beauty as what pleases 
apart from a concept, it was surely unimportant. Has he not 
in mind something much deeper, which indeed Mr. Meredith 
refers to later on, namely, that the harmony between sense and 
understanding at which cognition is always aiming cannot be 
attained by cognition itself, in the narrow sense, acting alone? 
The understanding with all its categories supplies no principle 
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by which this can be done: none of the concepts it is ade- 
quate to furnish can show us just what we want to feel, 
give us the sensation that this or that concept is, and must 
be, embodied precisely in these or those sense-particulars. For 
this we must draw from a deeper well than the waters of 
the mere understanding. Moreover, even if some kind of 
harmony could be derived from the understanding, it would 
not give us the extraordinary sense of freedom that we get in 
the true aesthetic pleasure. Up to a certain point the sense- 
particulars of an engine depend on the concept of the engine, 
but this though it gives us pleasure does not give us the dis- 
tinctive aesthetic pleasure: we may imagine such a harmony 
of mechanism carried beyond all definite limits, and even so 
we should not have the peculiar, and deeper, delight that we 
have in a curve drawn by Michael Angelo. Our delight, in 
short, is not something fixed and arranged for us by compliance 
with ready-made concepts of the understanding, — therefore 
aesthetic value can never be proved, — yet it is a delight that 
claims universal validity, and therefore if that claim is to 
be justified, it must somehow be connected with reason, and 
if with reason, then with concepts. The only way out of the 
difficulty is to assume, as Kant shows in the Dialectic of 
^Esthetic (well interpreted by Mr. Meredith in his last essay), 
that the judgment of taste, though it rests on no determinate 
concepts, does rest upon a concept of some kind, but one tha$ 
is indeterminate and indeterminable, one of which we can say 
no more than that it is "the concept of the supersensible sub- 
strate of phenomena generally" (p. 208, § 57). 

Mr. Meredith points out very aptly that Kant does not aim 
at proving absolutely that such a super-sensible substrate ex- 
ists, only that we must assume it, if we are to admit that judg- 
ments of taste, as we know them, can possess universal validity. 
To allow for this validity, then, we assume an element of 
reason, something of the nature of a concept, (though a trans- 
cendent one) : and to allow for the 'freedom,' the 'free play' 
spoken of above, we must assume an initiating element, analogous 
to that of the moral idea as conceived by Kant, something, 
namely, that is not determined by sense, no, nor by the con- 
cepts of the understanding, but can assign its own end to itself : 
and finally, to allow for the accord with sense which is the 
specific quality of the artistic delight, we must assume a 
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harmonizing power that can make sense-perception its vehicle. 
Now this last result is exactly what is involved in the attain- 
ment of the moral ideal, for the effort of morality is to impress 
upon all the particulars of sense the stamp of its idea, a rational 
idea that is super-sensible. There is therefore the closest pos- 
sible analogy between the moral law and the aesthetic faculty, 
and I imagine it is from this point of view that Kant speaks 
of "the beautiful" as "the symbol of the morally good." This 
may be a loose way of speaking, but I take it to mean that 
if Art could comprehend what it was doing (which it cannot), 
it would see that it was aiming at an ideal that involved the 
ideal of the moral law. This seems to agree with Mr. Mere- 
dith's interpretation. He says (quoting Kant in part) : "Trans- 
cendental critique also brings to light the latent significance of 
beauty, but finds this significance in the supersensible, 'in which 
the theoretical faculty and the practical are bound up into unity 
in an intimate and obscure manner.' The reference is not to 
the moral faculty simpliciter, but to the supersensible as the 
common accord of all our faculties" (p. clviii, cp. § 59). Doubt- 
less, it is likely that Kant's strong moralistic turn, his strong 
interest in the will, may have led him to overstate the case. 
"There is a difference between morality conceived merely as 
the absolutely right attitude of the will towards the attainment 
of other goods, and morality conceived as the will in possession 
of those goods; between 'the rational concept of the super- 
sensible substrate of all phenomena generally' and the rational 
concept of that which must be laid as the basis of our elective 
will in respect of moral laws" (p. 211, § 57, Rem. I). 

Kant speaks sometimes as though he ignored the difference. 
But even if we keep steadily in view the element of pure will and 
choice in morality, and this perhaps is the wisest thing to do, we 
must admit that the attainment of the moral ideal would involve 
more than morality. We cannot, as a result of pure will, force 
the particulars of sense to obey us in every detail. The creative 
artist, using something that is not merely will, can come much 
nearer to achieving it. Kant does not say this in so many 
words, but it seems to be involved in his system. On the other 
hand, he lays considerable stress on what may be held, what 
perhaps he did hold, to be a superiority on the side of the 
practical reason as such: viz., that its concepts, though not 
determined by sense or by the understanding, are yet de- 
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terminate. The super-sensible reason which, is at the basis of 
moral choice tells us definitely what we ought to do (in Kant's 
opinion) : the impulse stirring in the artist does not, and can- 
not, tell him definitely what to do: it can only make him feel 
that, when he has satisfied it, he will find that he has harmonized 
sense and understanding in a way deeper than can depend 
on any concept of the understanding. 

The beautiful, therefore is, something which pleases without 
a concept, which gives the sense of harmony, of 'finality,' apart 
from an end, not because it is below the concepts of the under- 
standing, but because it is above them : it harmonizes them with 
sense, because it is an expression of the deeper unity from which 
they both spring. Thus every realization of the beautiful goes 
beyond sense, "looks out toward" the super-sensible: at least 
it does so the moment we begin to consider it critically. Herein 
lies its point of union with the sublime, and Mr. Meredith brings 
this out in a very instructive essay. But this review is already 
long, and I have only space to raise one more point. Art, we 
know, is above the concepts of the understanding, but what is 
its relation to the transcendent concept? Is the only essential 
difference in that respect between art and morality this, that 
for art the transcendent concept is indeterminate, while for 
morality it is determinate? So that morality is nearer, as it 
were, to a comprehension of what it is doing ? Or has art also a 
compensating advantage on its side, namely, in a deeper ac- 
cord between sense and understanding than is possible to 
morality, and the value of which could not be exhausted by any 
concept, even one that was transcendent? 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 

The Philosophical Works of Descartes Rendered into Eng- 
lish. By Elizabeth S. Haldane, LL.D., and G. R. T. Ross, 
M.A., D. Phil. In Two Volumes, Volume I. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1911. Pp. vii, 452. 

"The aim of this edition," say the translators (p. v), "is to 
present to English readers all the philosophical works of Des- 
cartes which were originally intended for publication." And 
(p. vi) : "The works translated here are the 'Rules,' the 
'Method,' the 'Meditations,' with the 'Objections and Re- 



